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LOSS OF THE STEAMER TWEED. 

The Spanish brig Emily, Captain Camps, arrived at 
Havana on the 3d inst. from Sisal, bringing sixty-seven 
passengers, saved from the wreck of the steamer ‘T'weed. 
‘The Tweed left Havana on the 9th of Feb. for Vera Cruz, 
having 58 passengers and a crew of 91 men—in all 149 
souls. At half past 3 o’clock in the morning, Feb. 12th, 
while going at full speed, she suddenly struck with tre- 
mendous force on the rocks of the Alacranes, (Yucatan,) 
and in less than twenty minutes, she sank entirely! The 
cabin was first torn open by the concussion, and at the 
same instant the water came rushing in, drowning many 
before they could escape from their berths. The upper 
cabin deck was burst through, and upon the scattered 
pieces of this many endeavored to save themselves. And 
now occurred those desperate scenes, more awful from 
the piercing shrieks of the sufferers, which no pen can de- 
scribe. Many of those who gained the deck threw them- 
selves into the sea and were lost at once. Others seized 
hold of boards, buckets, chairs, tables, or whatever they 
could reach, and calling upon God for assistance, dashed 
into the waves; some, who occupied rooms in the deck 
cabin, preferring instant death to longer useless struggles, 
blew out their brains with pistols, or destroyed themselves 
with a razor or knife! By little and little, the long sa- 
loon of the deck cabin began to sink under water, and 
then all sprang from the ship. Some never rose again ; 
and others began to swim towards a cluster of rocks which 
were out of the water, about 50 yards from the vessel. 
Never was light so long in coming. When day dawned, 
the saved might be seen here and there in little groups, 
with all their limbs bruised, naked and exhausted. Grad- 
ually they collected together, and now saw a few unfortu- 
nate sailors clinging to the top of the wheel-house. They 
made the most pitiful signs for succor, but there were no 
boats nor any other mode of assistance, and the sailors 
soon perished. 

Those who were on shore were only able to bring a 
barrel of flour, another of bran, and a little vinegar. A 
paste made of this strange compound was their only ali- 
ment. 

Upon these rocks, without provisions, without aid, and 
ready to die, some from exhaustion, but most from hunger 

d thirst, did these poor beings remain for five long days. 
oh the 6th day the brig Emily, the one by which we now 
receive the particulars, hove in sight. Her appearance 
was hailed with one universal shout of joy, while tears and 
prayers of gratitude escaped from all. The survivors were 
safely embarked on board the Emily and carried into 

Sisal 
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THE NEW HAWSER AND KEDGE, 
OR PRAYER IN A GALE, 


More than twenty years ago, Captain Girdler of Marble- 
head was called upon, in the night, to take charge of a 
ship bound into the Mediterranean, then lying in the 
stream af Boston, and all ready for sea. Iiaving arranged 
the matter with the owners, he went on board the next 
morning, and found every thing ready, with one exception. 
In his opinion the ship ought to have another hawser and 
kedge, before she went tosea. The Captain was instruct- 
ed to obtain a kedge, and go back to Marblehead aid get 
a hawser. He returned, but there was none there; the 
weather was rainy, and the rope-walk was not long 
enough to lay the hawser. . It was therefore laid in two 
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on her destined voyage. Family worship was regularly 
maintained, when the weather would permit, when all who 
could be spared from ship duty were invited to attend. 
About the Ist of December, 1826, she reached the bay 
of Gibraltar. On the Gth, the weather became threaten- 
ing, and a gale was expected. Both anchors a he 
the kedge with the whole new hawser of 120 fathoms 


were carried out, and every thing put in order for the fear-, 


ful encounter. About 9 o’clock P. M., the gale came on 
with great violence. At 11, it blew a perfect hurricane. 

Not less than three hundred vessels of various descrip- 
tions and sizes had found moorings there. But now they 
were, in all directions, drifting upon each other, and dash- 
ing against each other and upon the shore ; and conster- 
nation and dismay sat upon all faces, At quarter past 11 
o'clock, Captain G.’s ship parted her small bower and 
went adrift. Soon the best bower followed, and away 
went the ship before the wind. 

Up to this time most of the vessels had gone on the neu- 
tral ground. Some of them little injured; some bilged ; 
some dashed against each other, and some, crushed by the 
rolling of larger vessels upon them; and death and de- 
struction stalked fearfully among the ruins. But, now, 
the wind had shifted, and the ship was drifting directly 
toward the mole. A little astern of her a ship from New 
York had already been dashed in pieces upon the rocks, 
and distinctly visible through the dreadful darkness, were 
the white breakers, the playthings of the winds, which 
every man on board expected in a few miautes would be 
his winding sheet. iat td 

What now was to be done? What could be done, but 
to prepare, as best they could, to meet their fate. The 
sailors in their extremity raised their cry of agony to the 
skies, and besought the Captain to pray with them, On 
the verge of eternity, they all kneeled on the deck, while 
the Captain prayed. When they rose from their knees, 
they found to their astonishment that the ship was head- 
ing the wind, and riding fairly at her kedge! At 12 o’- 
clock the gale abated. And when the morning came, 
what a fearful picture it revealed! The neutral ground 
was packed with vessels, piled one upon another. Some 
had gone directly upon the rocks, and were dashed in pie- 
ces; and of 300 vessels that were riding quietly at their 
moorings the day before, not more than 50 remained un- 
harmed. ‘The rest were wrecked or more or less injured, 
and not less than 400 seamen had perished ; all along the 
shore their bodies were mingled with the fragments of the 
wrecks. 

But to return to our praying ship: how could her pres- 
ervation be accounted for? She was rapidly drifting on 
the rocks—her cables both gone. The Captain sent out 
a boat and got up his anchors; and when he came to 
heave up his little kedge, it was almost impossible to raise 
it. And when it came under the bow, it was found that 
the fluke of the kedge was hooked into the ring of a Span- 
ish anchor that weighed more than three thousand pounds, 
deposited there no one knows when; perhaps when the 
Spanish flotilla was destroyed by Governor Elliot, at the 
siege of Gibraltar. But one thing is remarkable, viz., that 
God hears the prayers of his people. 

Another thing is worthy of notice, and is illustrated 
here; that God orders all his providence for the benefit of 
his people. He would not suffer Captain G. to’ go to sea 
without his hawser and kedge. Another anchor would 
not answer, it must be a kedge, small enough to enter the 
ring of that old Spanish anchor, when the Captain prayed. 
And then, who will say that God had no designs to accom- 
plish in the exact location of that anchor. And even the 
shifting of the wind that threatened a more speedy and 
certain destruction, was “necessary,-in order that their 


glats of GD fathoms each. Thus provided the ship sailed prayers might be answered by getting hold of that old an- 
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chor. Two Catholics on board had refused to attend 
family worship; but after this they refused no more, con- 
vinced that God had heard and answered the Cuptain’s 
prayer. 

How important it seems tobe, in the light of this inci- 
dent, that sailors should receive instruction and learn to 


} pray, both for their own safety and that of the treasure 


that is ¢ unmitted to their keeping! 





— Moral Tales. 








PAULINE DE MEULAN. 

Pauline de Meulan, a young tady of good family in 
Paris, was deprived of the friends who had brought her 
up, and was compelled to took out for some source of sup- 
port for herself. She had received a good education, and, 
having a taste for literature, made an attempt to gain her 
bread by the use of her pen. She sent various little sto- 
ries and other contributions to several of the newspapers, 
but all the pieces were too long, or tooshort, too grave or 
too light—any thing, in short, but entitled to reception. 
Had Pauline not possessed uncommon energies, as wel! 
as uncommon abilities, she would have found it impossible 
to fight her way through the briary path that leads to lite- 
rary success. Many a time and oft, in her solitary cham- 
ber, she would cast down her pen in despairing lassitude, 
but the difficulty of seeing any better mode of mainte- 
nance made her always lift it anew, with revived determi- 
nation. Her efforts were at length rewarded with some- 
thing like success. Her essays found favor with the man- 
agers of the periodical paper called the Publiciste, and 
she became a regular contributor to its pages, being paid 
for her labors in such a manner es ¢o maintain herself in 
comparative comfort. She became even the object of con- 
siderable notice, and was occasionally an invited member 
of the literary soirees so common among the Parisians. At 
M. Suard’s in particular, a well known member of the 
world of literature, Pauline met and mingled with many 
of the rising people of talent, male and female, in the 
French metropolis. 

‘Things continued thus until Pauline fell ill, and became 
unable 'to send her contributions as usual to the Publi- 
ciste. Unluckily for her, the capital supplied too many 
young persons of literary ability to make the cessation of 
her labors a matter of much consequence to the people 
with whom she communicated. She was sensible of this, . 
and her sick bed was harassed by fears of indigence and 
distress. But at this moment, a kind though unknown 
assistant stept in to relieve her terrors, and save her from. 
falling a prey to the evils in prospect. One morning, 
while musing sadly on her state, she received a packet, 
which proved, on being opened, to contain a contribution, 
in her own line and manner, for the Pudliciste. It was 
accompanied by a note, in which the writer stated: his. in- 
tention to send her a similar paper at regular intervals,. 
hoping at the same time that they might be accepted in 
place of her own, until she was well enough to resume her 
tasks. The hand writing of the note and paper were un- 
known to Pauline, and she could form no guess who was 
their author. The promise made was fulfilled, however. 
Articles of a fitting kind were regularly sent, and they. 
procured for the young invalid, from the conductors of the 
Publiciste, the same remuneration which her ewn toils 
had produced. All necessary comforts were thus assured. 
to her in her illness, and she recovered that health which 
distress of mind might otherwise have aided to keep back. 

Pauline’s correspondent dropped his labors when she 
was enabled to resume her own. It may be imaginéd that. 
her mind dwelt much on this circumstance, and that she 
longed to know and thank her benefactor. She was not. 
long left in the dark. A pale and slender young man, 
with a mild and expressive countenance, called upon her, 
and modestly revealed hims®If as her unknown assistant. 
He was immediately recognized by the young contributor 
of the Publiciste as one whom she had seen at M. Suard’s, 
and who had won for himself the repute of being one of 
the most promising young men of the day. He-had also 
seen her at M. Suard’s, and it was from no common feel- 
ings that he had been induced to act as has been related. 
After their first interview, they saw each other again antl. 
again, and Pauline soon learned to reciprocate the affec-, 
tion which the other had already conceived for her. They 
were marrfed.” At this day they live happily with each 
other; and while the husband fills one of the highest pla- 
ces in the senate and literature of his country,-the wife, 
while holding no ignoble statin also in.the world of let- 
ters, is elevated high among the matrons of France. Read- 


er, the parties of whom‘we have been speaking, are Mon. 
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and other works of the latter show hereto be a worthy 
partner of a statesman and historian so distinguished as 
M. Guizot, who was afterwards Prime Minister of France. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


“FOR I THE LORD THY GOD AM A JEALOUS 
GOD.” 


There was a happy household. Peace spread her 
snowy wings over it, Love dwelt in the hearts of its in- 
mates, and God, of his bounty, had blessed them in “‘ bas- 
ket and store.” 

The sound of music was seldom ever silent ; and beam- 
ing eyes, and fairy forms, and gliding feet were making 
sunshine there. ‘The hand of welcome was ever kindly 
extended, and friendly feet were constantly passing the 
threshold. 

One night, a strange visitor came. He rapped not at 
the door, he asked not if he were welcome,—he waited 
not for an introduction, but passed, noiselessly and unbid- 
den, into a room, where sat a mother, caressing a cherub 
child, whose dimpled limbs, rosy cheeks, and laughing 
eyes, might well enchain a mother’s heart. He laid his 
clay cold hand upon its brow. It grew pallid beneath his 
touch, the dew gathered on its face, its little lip quivered 
with pain, and it pushed aside the cup of life ere it was 
scarcely tasted. The mother clasped her hands in agony 
over its lifeless form, but she said not, *‘ God's will be 
done.” 

In the silent watch of night, when the heart was break- 
ing, she heard a heavenly voice say, ‘* Lovest thou me?” 
and then she knew, her babe had been her idol. Months 
and years passed on. Smiles again were seen upon the 
mother’s face, and her eye was again bright, with hope 
and happiness; but alas, she had still an idol. 

Again the stranger guest made his appearance. The 
bereaved mother, the terror-stricken wife, threw her arms 
wildly about her noble husband, as if that slender shield 
could save him. It was all in vain. He listened not to 
the agonizing cry, “‘If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” He asked not the man of business how stood 
his worldly affairs? he reeked not that those stately limbs 
were untouched by age, that not a silver thread had min- 
gled with those raven locks—he closed the flashing eyes, 
he hushed that voice of love, the dampness of death gath- 
ered among those raven locks, and the powerful limbs 
were straitened forthe grave. Stricken to the earth with 
sorrow lay the childless widow ; “‘God had spoken, and 
the strong arm she leaged upon, was broken.” 

Again ia the watch of night did she hear the heavenly 
voice, ‘* Lovest thou me?” And now, with a broken 
heart, and a contrite spirit, did she. answer, ‘‘ Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.’ ““The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be 
his name.” 

Time passed on, and the strange guest again came over 
the threshold. ‘The widow’s limbs chilled at his approach, 
but heaven’s own peace was in her smile of welcome. Gently 
he led her down the dark valley—the promised “ rod and 
staff” were there; and now with feet no longer weary 
she treadeth “the new Jerusalem,” and ‘‘ God hath wiped 
all tears from her eyes.” Nora. 


fjistorp. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. XV. 


MEASURES FOR DEFENCE. 


Mr. I. After the departure of the ship Fortune, the col- 
onists were alarmed by a report that all the Indians in the 
country were plotting against them. At length, Canoni- 
cus, the great sachem of the Narragansets, sent a mes- 
senger to Plymouth with a bundle of new arrows fastened 
together by a rattlesnake’s skin. He left the arrows, and 
was in haste to depart. But he was kept in custody until 
the next day, when he was allowed to go, 

Henry. Did he not say any thing ? 

Mr. I. It does not appear that he delivered any message 
from his master. ‘The act was understood to be a chal- 
lenge on the part of Canonicus. Te was an enemy to 
Massasoit, and the more hostile to the colony on account 
of the friendship which existed between the colony and 
Massasoit. After consulting with Tisquantum, after his 
return, (for he was away when the messenger of Canoni- 
cus came) the Governor took the rattlesnake skin, and 
stuffed it full of powder and shot, and sent it back to Ca- 
nonicus. Canonicus was verygnuch afraid when he saw 
it. He would not touch it, or siffer it to remain in his 
house or country. So it was passed from place to place, 
and at length came.back to Plymouth. ‘The colonists 
took measures'to defend ‘themselves from the attacks 
which they expected would be made upon them. Captain 
Standish divided the men into four companies, and placed 
a suitable man at the head of each company. They also 
ericlosed, the town with paling. They had four gates 
which were locked every night. 

Tt was now time to fulfil a promise which they ,had made 
to the Indians about the harbor of Boston, to come and 
trade with them. A friendly Indian told them they had 
better not go, for he feared ghe Indians there had joined a 
confederacy against the colony, and would cut off the 
party, while the Narragansets might attack the town in 
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the mean time. Tne Governor and captain called togeth- 
er the principal men, and asked their advice: the conclu- 
sion to which they came was, that they had better appear 


| bold and fearless, which “‘ by the blessing of God, might 


be a means to discqyrage and weaken their proceedings.” 
Accordingly Captaifi Standish and ten others set out in 
the shallop; bat they had not gone far, before they heard 
three of the heavy guns at Plymouth, which they knew 
was for them toreturn. They did so, and found the men 
with their arms in their hands. It seems that an Indian, 
belonging to Tisquantum’s family, had come to them, in- 
forming them that a number of sachems, with Massasoit 
among the rest, had assembled at Namaschet, with the 
purpose of falling npom the settlement. An Indian named 
Hobbamock, who was one of Massasoit’s men, assured the 
people that the story was false—that Massasoit was their 
true friend. He sent his wife to see how matters stood, 
and she finding all things quiet, told Massasoit what had 
been said respecting him. It appeared that the report 
was made up by Tisquantum, who wished to involve the 
colony in war with Massasoit, thinking that it would turn 
out to his own advantage. 

Henry. What did they do to him when they discovered 
his treachery 1 

Mr. I. The Governor rebuked him sharply, but did not 
punish him, for he was so useful as an interpreter that he 
could not well dispense with his services. Massasoit was 
greatly enraged against him, and sent to the Governor de- 
siring that he should be pat to death. The Governor an- 
swered that he deserved to die, yet since he was the only 
one who could interpret between them, he begged that he 
might be spared. With this answer the messenger re- 
turned home, but soon came back again in company with 
others demanding ‘Tisquantum, in accordance with the 
treaty which existed begween,the,.Pilgrims and Massasoit. 
Massasoit sent his own knife, with which to cut off the 
head and hands of Tisquantum. The Governor sent for 
Tisquantum, who made nv attempt to escipe, but came 
prepared to meet his fate. But the Governor not being 
willing to do without his services, made an excuse for not 
sending him: upon which the messengers returned in a 
great rage. ; 

Henry. What became of him finally ? 

Mr. I. He died in the fall of the same year, of a fever. 
Before he died he desired Governor Bradford to pray that 
he *‘ might go to the Englishman’s God in heaven.” 

Henry. Was he a Christian ? 

Mr. 1. There is nothing to lead us to suppose he was. 
He was very useful to our fathers, and notwithstanding the 
misconduct which I have mentioned, deserves to be held 
in grateful remembrance. 

By the end of May [1622] their provisions were wholly 
spent, and Winslow was seut in the shallop to the east- 
ward to procure provisions from the ships which were 
there employed in the cod fishery. He met with good 
success. ‘The ships supplied him with provisions which, 
“through the provident and discreet care of the governors,” 
sufficed to. keep them alive till their own harvest came in. 


ships to the colony : not one ‘‘ would take any bills for 
the same.” 

In the mean time the Pilgrims heard of the massacre of 
a large number of the English in the Virginia colony, and 
this led ghem to erect a fort, which they did on Burial 
Hill. ‘ This work,” says one of their number, ‘“‘ was be- 
gun with great eagerness, and with the approbation of all 
men, hoping that this being once finished, and a continual 
guard kept there, it would utterly discourage the savages 
from having any hopes or thoughts of rising against us. 
And though it took the greatest part of our strength from 
dressing our corn, yet life being continued, we hoped 
Goud would raise some means instead thereof for our fur- 
ther preservation.” 











3. A. 
Religion. 
THE YOUNG DISCIPLE. 
I knew him well before he became a disciple. He was 


very kind and amiable, but ardently devoted to the world. 
He began life in poverty, but by the divine blessing on 
his industry was becoming, if not affluent, very easy in 
his worldy circumstances. Hundreds of miles separated 
us, at the time of his conversion. In the autumn of ’28,I 
visited him. I found him, in the pursuit of divine things, 
what he had once been in the pursuit of worldly riches— 
ardent, diligent, decided and persevering. Wespent sev- 
eral days together, in visiting Christian friends, and in an 
interesting visit to an Indian missionary station in the vi- 
cinity. Religion was all his theme, and one on which he 
seemed to never tire. Freely did he unbosom himself, 
and joyfully did he speak the praise of the Redeemer. In 
our Conversation he talked of the hour of his hopeful con- 
version, and of the joy and peace which he found in be- 
lieving. If my memory is not at fault, he remarked, that 
for three years subsequent to the hour in which he first 
found the Saviour precious, his ‘‘ peace was like a river.” 
Seasons of doubting or of darkness he neither saw, nor 
thought it possible that he ever should see them. He nei- 
ther knew nor thought of any other way than to love con- 
stantly, and serve diligently. But he had it in contempla- 
tion to visit friends at a distance, whom he had not seen 
for many years. He went. ‘hey were mostly worldly, 
pleasure-loving, and decidedly irreligious. 

The temptation. Many of them met together to enjoy 
the social and friendly visit with A——, and he, desirous 
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of contributing all in his power to the cheerfulness and 
pleasure of the occasion, conversed more freely than usual 
on topics not strictly religious, and entering too much in- 
to the general spirit of the hour, he indulged in something 
like levity. It was a transient indulgence; but alas! how 
dearly was it purchased. From that hour A lost his 
sweet, and unclouded peace. He had gricved the Holy 
Spirit. 

Our interview was long subsequent to the time here 
mentioned, but A told me that he had not yet recov- 
ered that nearness to the Savior, and that uninterrupted 
and heavenly communion with him which he enjoyed pre- 
vious to that visit of mournful memory. Swill, A—— was 
a Christian of more than ordinary piety. No one who 
conversed with him on the great theme, could fail to see 
that he was a man of prayer, and of living and active re- 
ligious zeal. I trust he is now where temptation and sin 
are not known. : 

Reference is made to this case, in the hope that it may 
serve as a word of friendly warning to some other young 
disciple, or perchance to one who is older in the service. 
If you have the presence of the Holy Comforter, be care- 
ful that you grieve him not away. Perhaps there is no 
single way in which this is more frequently done by young 
disciples, than by levity in conversation. This is usually 
the first snare into which they fall. They wish to be on 
friendly terms with their former associates, and have de- 
sires for their spiritual good. This is all as it should be. 
But, remember, there is great necd of prayer and watch- 
fulness, if you go into their company. Religion is not a 
theme of conversation which will interest them. To any 
great extent, they will nut endure it. Tf, therefore, you 
are much in their society, you will either be esteemed, in 
some sense, an intruder, or you will fall in with the cur- 
rent of their own pleasures. If you do this last, you can- 
not enjoy the communion of the Spirit. Reflect on it, 
young disciple or old disciple. If you join hands with 
worldly society, you part with the sensible tokens of the 
Saviour’s love. You cannot make yourself the intimate 
associate of the worldly and vain, without catching their 
spirit. “The friendship of the world is enmity with 
God.” If you would live near to Christ, keep as far as 
possible from temptations of every kind. Guard against 
levity in conduct or conversation. Guard against the 
spirit of the world. [N. Y. Evangelist. 


Morality. 
TRUTH AND HONESTY. 


A LESSON FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Two boys, of nearly the same age, were one day amus- 
ing themselves with that dangerous, though not uncom- 
mon pastime, pelting each other with stones. They had 
chosen one of the squares for their play-ground, thinking 
by this means to avoid doing mischief. To the conster- 
nation of the thrower, however, a missile, instead of rest- 
ing on the shoulders of the boy at whom it was aimed, en- 
tered the library window of one of the lordly mansions 
forming the quadrangle. 

‘* Why don’t you take to your heels, you blockhead? 
you will have the police after you, whilst you are standing 
there,’ was the exclamation of his companion, as he 
caught him by the arm in order to drag him from the spot. 
The author of the mischief still retained his thoughtful 
position. 

‘* If your*father is obliged to pay for this, you will stand 
a chance of having a good thrashing, Jack,” the other boy 
urged. , 

3 Never mind, Tom; leave me to myself,” was tlfe re- 
ply; and the young delinquent moved, with unfaltering 
step, towards the door of the mansion, the knocker of 
which he unhesitatingly raised. The summons was an- 
swered by a footman. 

‘Is the master of the house at home?” he with some 
difficulty inquired. 

“ He is.” 

“Then I wish to see him, if you please.” 

‘That you can’t do, my man: but I'll deliver any mes- 
sage for you.” 

“No, that will not do, I must—indeed I must see th 
gentleman myself.” The earnestness and perseverance of 
the boy at length induced the man to comply with his re- 
quest, and opening the door of the library, he apologised 
for asking his master to see a shabby little fellow; adding, 
that he could neither learn his business nor get rid of him. 

‘Bring him in,” said the gentleman addressed, who 
having witnessed the transaction, and overheard the con- 
versation, was, curious to know the object of the boy’s viss, 
it. ‘The poor child, whose ideas had never soared above 
his father’s second floor, stood for several moments in stu- 
pefied amazement when ushered into an elegant apart- 
ment; but remembering the painful’ circumstance which 
had brought him mto this scene of enchantment, he, in 
some measure regained his self possession. 

‘“*T am very sorry, sir,”” he began in a faltering voice, 
‘but I have broken your window. My father is out of 
work just now, and cannot pay for it; but if yous will be 
kind enough to take the money a little at a time, as I can 
get if, I will be sure to make it up; and as he spoke, he 
drew a few half-pence from his pocket, and laid them on 
the table.” 

“‘That’s an honest speech, my lad; but how 4m’T to 
be sure that you will fulfil your engagement ?”’ Mr. Cav- 
endish returned, ‘‘ Do you know that I could have sent 
you to the station house till the money is made up?” 
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“Oh don’t send me there, sir; it would break my dear 
mother’s heart! I will pay you all—indeed I will, sir ;” 
and the poor boy burst into a flood of tears. 

“Tam glad that you have so much consideration for 
your mother’s feelings; and for her sake, I will trust to 
your honesty.” 

“ Oh thank you, sir—thank you!” 

** But when do you expect to be able to make me ano- 
ther payment? This is a very small sum towards the 
price of a large square of plate glass ;” and as he spoke, he 
glanced at the four half-pence which the boy had spread out. 

“This day week, sir, if you please.” 

‘Very well, let it be so, At this hour I shall be at 
home to see you.” Poor Jack made his best bow and 
retired: 

True to his appointment, our high-principled boy ap- 
peared at the door of Mr, Cavendish’s mansion. As the 
footman had orders to admit him, he was immediately 
shown into the library. 

‘*‘T have a shilling for you to-day, sir !’” he said exulting- 
ly, and his countenance was radiant with smiles. 
“Indeed! That is a large sum for a boy like you to 
obtain in so short atime. I hope you came by it hon- 
estly 1” 

A flush of crimson mounted to the cheek of poor Jack, 
but it was not the flush of shame. 

“‘T earned every penny of it, sir, excepting one my 
mother gave me to make it up,” he energetically replied ; 
and he proceeded to say that he held a horse for one gen- 
tleman, and had run on an errand for another ; in this way 
accounting for eleven pence. 

* Your industry and perseverance do you credit, my 
Jad,”? Mr. Cavendish exclaimed, his benevolent counte- 
nance lighting up with a smile. ‘‘ And now I should like 
to know your name and place of residence.” 

‘<I will write it sir, if you please. Indeed I bought a 
piece of paper for the purpose of putting down the money. 
I hope I shall be able to make it all up in a few weeks, 
for I am trying to get a situation as errand boy.” 

** You can write, then? do you go to school? 

“Oh yes, sir. I go to a free school,”—and Jack step- 
ped forward to take the pen, which Mr, Cavendish held 
towards him. 

“‘ You write atolerably good hand, my little man. You 
may, I think do ,better than take an errand” boy’s place.° 
Let me see if you have any knowledge of arithmetic.” 
Jack stood boldly up, and unhesitatingly replied to the 
various questions which were put to him. 

“That will de, my good boy. Now when do you think 
you will be able to come and bring me some more money 2” 
*‘T will come again this time next week, if I’m alive 
and well, sir.” 

“That was wisely added, my lad; for our lives are not 
in our own keeping. This I see you have been taught.” 
Another week passed on, and again Jack appeared, but 
his countenance now wore an aspect of sadness. 

“T am very sorry, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ { have been unfor- 
tunate, and have only a’small sum to give you.” And as 
he spoke, he laid three penny-worth of half-pence before 
Mr. Cavendish. ‘‘I assure you, sir,” he earnestly added, 
“IT have offered my services to every gentleman on horse- 
back that I could see.” 

“*T believe you, my boy; I am pleased with your hon- 
est intentions. Perhaps you will meet with better suc- 
cess another time. Let me see; you have now paid one 
shilling and five-pence; that is not amiss for the time ;” 
and with an encouraging smile Mr. Cavendish suffered 
him to depart. 

Though Mr. Cavendish had, from the first concealed his 
intentions, his heart was planning a work of benevolence, 
which was nothing less than to befriend, the poor boy, 
whose noble conduct had won his admiration. For this 
end, he a few days subsequently, paid the parents a visit 
when he knew that the son would be at school. He rela- 
ted the incident which had brought him under his notice, 
and proceeded to ask whether his conduct towards them- 
selves was equally praiseworthy. 

**Qh yes, sir,” exclaimed-the mother, her eyes filling 
with tears. ‘* He has ever been a dutiful child to us, and 
always acts ia this honest, straightforward manner.” 

“‘ He has indeed a noble spirit, sir,” the father rejoined ; 
“and [ am as proud of him as if he were a prince.” 

* Would you part with him?” Mr. Cavendish asked. 
“T have something in view for his future benefit.” 

“Undoubtedly we would, for his benefit,” was the reply 
of both. 

“ Well, then,*purchase him a new suit of apparel with 
these two guineas, and bring him to my residence this day 
week. I will then acquaint you with my views for him 
for the future.” 

Language cannot describe the heartfelt gratitude which 
beamed in the eyes of the happy parents, nor could they 
find words to five it utterance. 

When next our young hero came into the presence of 
his benefactor, his appearance was certainly altered for 
the better, though no disadvantages of dress could rob his 
noble countenance of its lofty expression. Mr. Cavendish 
had previously made arrangements for him to become an 
inmate of his own house, and had also entered his name 
as a pupil in a neighboring school. 

Joha Williams is now enjoying a liberal education, and 
enjoying all the advantages which wealth can procure. 
, Such a sudden change of position and prospects would, in 
€ many instances, prove injurious to the moral character ; 
but with a mind based upon the solid principles which our 
young friend possesses, little fear may be entertained that 
such will be the result. 








The above little sketch is authentic in every respect, 


excepting the names of the parties concerned. The events 


occurred a few months ago, and are here made public 


with the hope that the truth and honesty, and judicious 


benevolence exhibited, may stimulate others to ‘‘ go and 
do likewise.” 











Nursery. 








THE STUBBORN CHILD. 


A little girl was at the breakfast table one morning, and 
wanted some molasses, on her pudding. She had often 
been told that she must not help herself to it, but yet chose 
to disobey, and took the spoon for that purpose. Her fa- 
ther told her to put it down; and said: 

“Shall I help you, my daughter?” 

She was angry, and made no answer. 

“You must not have any,” said her father, “until you 
ask me for it.”” 

The little girl then felt so much displeased, that she sat 
still, and would not speak. Her parents, and little sister 
and brother went on eating their breakfast, and talking 
very kindly about different things. 

At Jast the little girl said, ‘‘ Mother, may I have some 





molasses?” ‘* No,”’ said her mother : “‘ your father said you 


must ask him.” She then sat still sometime longer: for 
she was so unwilling to yield or submit, that she chose to 
be cross, and to let the pudding be almost eaten up, rather 
than do what she at first determined not to do. / 

At last she found the rest of the family had almost done 
their breakfast, and would soon leave the table. She 
therefore thought it best to do as she had been told. She 
also saw, that she had been very foolish to disobey so long. 
So she said: 

‘* Father, will you please to give me some molasses on 
my pudding?” 

‘* Yes,” said he; and he gave her some. When she 
had begun to eut it, he said, ‘‘ Now, my daughter, you 
have been stubborn. You felt unwilling to mind me, 
though you knew I told you to do what was right. Now 
what have you gained by it? You have felt cross and 
unhappy, while we have all been talking pleasantly togeth- 
er; and you have set without eating, while we have been 
taking our breakfast. ’ 

“* You disliked so much to yield, you was so stubborn, 
that you tried to get what you wanted without minding 
me, and asked your mother. But you could not get it, 
and after all had to obey. Certainly you have got nothing 
good by it. You held out about tenminutes. Some peo- 
ple hold out longer, and some shorter. There was a 
young man once, who held out three years, he was so 
stubborn. He chose to have his own way, and because 
his mother wished him to do right, and obey her, he left 
home, and staid away three years. He had a great many 
troubles and difficulties, and saw many things such as we 
all want to see: but they did not make him happy, and at 
last he became so poor and unhappy, that he thought he 
had better go home. 

‘**Do you know why he had such troubles? It was be- 
cause God was kind. He wanted to show him that he 
was wrong, and could not be happy, while breaking his 
laws.” 





THE PATCHED DRESS. 


“IT wish I had a better gown, mother,” said Emily Fos- 
ter, as she was getting ready for school, one cold morning 
in December; ‘‘ the girls laugh at this so; and yesterday 
Julia Haven asked me if I bought it of the rag man.” 

Mrs. Foster’s eyes filled with tears while her little 
daughter was speaking. A few years before she had been 
in prosperous circumstances; but the death of her hus- 
band, and sickness in the family afterward, had reduced 
her to distressing poverty. Emily was the eldest of her 
three children, and she had but just entered upon her 
eighth year; so that, although the poor woman toiled all 
day with her needle, and Emily worked diligently almost 
every minute out of school hours, she was hardly able to 
provide the family with the scanty food which was their 
daily fare, or with sufficient clothing to shield them from 
the inclemency of the weather. She made great effort to 
send her daughter to school, because she was anxious that 
she should learn all that was possible in her circumstan- 
ces. She knew that she could go only for a very short 
time, when she must leave school to toil wearily and un- 
interruptedly. It was therefore with a sorrowful heart she 
learned that Emily had been exposed to ridicule on ac- 
count of her scanty dress. She tried hard, however, to 
conquer her emotion; and, after being silent a moment, 
said, . 

** But, my dear, your gownisnotragged. There is not 
a single hole in it.” 

‘I know it, mother, I suppose they, laugh at it because 
it is patched up so. I could hardly help crying yesterday, 
they made such sport of it.” 

** But it is no harm, my child, to wear a patched frock. 
It is the very best I can get for you.” 

“‘T know that, and I try hard not to care what the girls 
say ; only sometimes it makes me feel so bad.” 

Just then a lady entered to engage Mrs. Foster to do 
some sewing for her, and so the conversation between 
mother and daughter was interrupted. 

Alas! thoughtless children little know how much un- 


happiness they often cause those who have sufferings 
enough from the ills of poverty ! 





Descriptive. 








FLOWERS. 


Little ‘Thomas was a great lover of flowers. He had a 
piece of ground in the garden which he called his own. 
In it he set roses and other flowering shrubs, and planted, 
at the proper time, a great many flower-seeds. He kept it 
free from weeds, and, when there was a lack of rain, he 
watered his plants with care. In consequence, ne had the 
pleasure of seeing many flowers unfold their beauties. It 
cost him a good deal of labor, but then it was labor well 
bestowed. He felt that he was well paid for it, by the 
pleasure which the flowers afforded to his friends and 
himself. 

He kept his garden in fine order during the whole sea- 
sou. Some boys and girls will begin a garden with great 
zeal, and will keep the weeds out for awhile; but, by-and- 
by, they get tired, and let the weeds choke the flowers. A 
flower-garden, like the heart, must be kept with diligence 
at al] times. 

Some visitor, who had little regard for flowers, and who 
did know how to behave, had been in Thomas’s garden, 
and left rather unpleasant traces of his visit. When 
Thomas next went to his garden, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Who 
has been in my garden? My finest moss-rose is gone, 
and here is a handful of verbenas pulled off and thrown 
away, and this satin-striped marigold has been trampled 
upon: it is too bad!” and he sat down on a rustic seat 
and wept. 

At this moment Richard Frame came along, and asked 
him what he was crying for. 

‘** Somebody has been destroying my garden,” said he. 

Richard came into the garden to ‘see the mischief. 
Thomas pointed out to him where the missing rose had 
been, and the scattered verbenas, and the injured marigold. 

* Pooh!” said Richard; ‘I thought some damage had. 
been done. These things are worth nothing. I would 
not cry about such a matter.” 

Thomas looked at him with a feeling of anger in his 
heart, but did not speak, for fear he should say something 
wrong. He had learned that, when he felt vexed with any 
person, it was best not to say anything to him. This is a 
good rule. 

‘“* Richard, I do not think you do right to despise flow- 
ers,”’ said Thomas. 

“* What are they good for? They are of no use.” 

“Do you think,” said he, ‘‘ that God would make flow- 
ers, if they were of no use ?” = 

“God does not make them; they grow of themselves.’’ 

“What makes them grow?” 

‘*The rain, and sunshine, and soil.” 

** And pray who makes the sun, and rain, and soil? 

‘*T cannot stop to argue. My advice to you is, to have 
done with such things, and to attend to something which. 
will be profitable.” 

While Thomas was engaged in repairing the damage as 
far as possible, and putting his garden in order, his 
thoughts continued to be occupied with the subject of the 
use of flowers. He knew that God never made any thing 
in vain, and he thought he would consider and set in or- 
der in his mind the uses of flowers, so that he might have 
answer ready should he again fall in with one who held 
the opinions advanced by Richard, 

But he did not succeed very well; so, when he had 
finished what he had to do in his garden, he went to his 
father to get him to explain the subject to him. When 
the young wish to understand the reason of a thing, they 
should try to think it out themselves; and when they have 
tried carefully, and cammot succeed, then they should ask 
their parents, They will always be pleased to be ques- 
tioned under such circumstances. Some boys always ask 
the reasons of things before they have tried to find them 
out themselves. 

¢* Father,” said Thomas, ‘ of what use are flowers? I 
do not ask because I do not think they are of use, but I 
wish to know what to answer to those who say they are of 
no use.” 

‘They are of use to make us happy. They give usa 
pure and innocent pleasure.” 

‘Ts it not wrong to despise them?” 

‘“‘ Suppose your father were to make you a very curious 
instrument, to please you, and should paint it in the most 
beautiful manner, would it be right for you to despise it ?” 

‘*No; it would be an insult to my father.” . 

“If your father were absent from you, and were to send 
you such an instrument; it would please you—what else 
would it do?” 

“Tt would make me think of. him when I saw it.” 

‘This is another of the uses of flowers. They are not 
only designed to give us pleasure, but to remind us ofour 
Father who is in heaven—of his goodness to us. When- 
ever you look at a flower, and admire and enjoy its beau- 
ty, you should say to yourself, ‘ My father made it.’ You 
should regard it as a token of your Father’s goodness, and 
resolve to make greater efforts to please and honor him. 

London Child’s Companion. 








Natural History. 








EAGLE AND SERPENT. 

In the month of August, 1834, I was sailing up the 
Ohio river on board the fine steamer Warcousta, Capt. 
Norman, when, as we approached a noted spot on the river 
called the ‘‘ Robber’s Cave,” my attention was attracted 
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by several loud screams. I looked above where the sound 
seemed to originate, and saw an eagle describing circles 
in the air in a most beautiful and graceful manner. As it 
wheeled around in its gyrations with mathematical pre- 
cision, with outstretched but motionless wings, it ever and 
anon uttered the peculiar scream which first drew my at- 
tention, Whilst I was gazing in admiration at its elegant 
curves, it suddenly changed its motion and descended 
with almost inconceivable velocity in a perpendicular line 
tothe earth! It went down, as one of the passengers de- 
scribed it, “like a dark.” Before we could express our 
astonishment, or give any opinion concerning its object, 





it again arose and ascended to a great height, with a rapid- 
ity almost equal to that of its descent, bearing in its beak 
a large serpent! As it mounted up, the long body of the 
snake hung down from the beak of the eagle like the end 
ofa large rope. It-was not, however, lifeless. It squirm- 
ed in every direction, and made strong efforts for its de- 
liverance. Butin vain. ‘Tne eagle held it with a death 
rip. ' 
“a. he serpent resolving to sell its life as dear as possible, 
endeavored to impede the flying of the bird, and by dint of 
hard struggling succeeded in getting its body over the 
back of the eagle. The feathered pirate now became 
aware of his danger. His wings were his only means of 
safety. Ifthese became bound, he must perish with his 
enemy. All his efforts, however, could not dislodge the 
snake. The wily serpent, anaconda-like, drew itself more 
and thore tightly round him. It now had the advantage 
in the contest. The pinions of the eagle were pinioned. 
The snake, coiled like a rope around the body of its ad- 
versary, was enabled completely to fetter its wings and 
stop its fight. The struggle ceased. The eagle was con- 
quered! They both began to fall, bound together as they 
were. They came down as rapidly as they had ascended, 
and fell in the river. So interested were the officers and 
passengers in the singular contest, that the steamer back- 
ed water, a boat put off, and in a few minutes the two bel- 
ligerents were laid upon our deck, dead! ~The snake had 
wound itself completely around the wings of the noble bird. 
Whilst I stood gazing upon the two objects, my mind 
was forcibly impressed with the analogy between this inci- 
dent and the effects of vice. At a distance sin is peculi- 
arly attractive. Serpent-like, it displays a variety of 
beautiful colors. It appears extremely fascinating; but 
when indulged in, its results are fatal. It ensnares, it fet- 
ters; it destroys. Not only does it prevent man from 
soaring towards heaven, but it binds and weakens him, 
and brings him to the grave. [American Cabinet. 


Editorial. 





HAPPY RESULT. 


In the Companion of the 16th December last, we published 
the following paragraph, which we again copy, as an introduc- 
tion to a Letter recently received, by the Editor, from a Mis- 
sionary in the Choctaw Nation of Indians, showing the happy re- 
sult of the promptitude of action, manifested on that interesting 


occasion :— 
PROMPTITUDE IN ACTION. 
The New London News has the following paragraph, which 
we copy without farther “ note or comment :”— 


More Misssonaries.—The Rev. Anson Gleason, of Munt- 
ville, who is as extensively known for his devoted piety and 
christian zeal as for his zealous efforts for the melioration of the 
condition of the Choctaw Indians, with whom he has spent many 
of the best years of his life, in the capacity of a missionary, was 
preaching on a recent occasion at Colchester; and in his re- 
marks, said that a gentleman, who had offered his services to the 
mission, was about to proceed to the scene of his labors, and be- 
ing single, was desirous of procuring a companion to accompany 
him, to aid him in his ministrations, and to share with hin: the 
trials and toils incident to a missionary’s life, .The speaker ap- 
pealed to the congregation before him in language and manner 
not to be resisted, and at the close of his remarks, a lady stepped 
forward, and offered to accompany the missionary tothe Indiani’s 
home. This scene occurred but a few days ago, and we are in- 
formed that the couple are to be married on Thanksgiving day, 
and are to start on the day following for the Choctaw country. 
God go with them and bless their labors. 


The following is the Letter referred to above :— 
M1. Pleasant, Choctaw Nation, Jan. 31, 1848. 


Mr. Wituis. Dear Sir:—* * ** Your paragraph from “the 
New London News,” found on the northeast corner of No, 33, 
reached us some time before our fellow laborers, who I presume 
were referred to in that paragraph, as about to be married on 
Thanksgiving day. That young woman who was affected by 
the irresistable appeals of the speaker, as was Isaiah by the voice 
of the Levite, when he said, “ Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” and in the language of the obedient prophet, cried 
out, “here am J, send me,” is even now with the missionary at 
his ‘Indian home,” sharing “ with him the trials and toils inci- 
dent to a missionary’s Jife.” You gave the paragraph “ without 
farther notice or comment.” I willventure a single comment. 

I would say then, let all the ministers of the gospel at home, 
like the Rev. Anson Gleason, appeal to their congregations in 
behalf of the perishing heathen, “in language and manner not 
to be resisted.” Let the pious youth redeemed not “ with corrup- 
tible things,” “but with the precious blood of Christ,” with as 

much promptitude as the heroine of “the New London News,” 
-step forth, saying, “ Here am I, send me;” and like her, haste 
away into the vineyard of the Lord, And let the lay members 
of every occupation and profession, including pens, paper, edi- 
tors and publishers, cast into the treasury of the Lord, as “God 
hath prospered him,” and accompany those who go forth, with 
the prayer of the “New London News,” “God go with them 
and bless their lsbors.” Then may we hope that the field which 
is the world, will soon be supplied with well furnished, efficient 
laborers, who shall soon come again with rejoicing, bringing 


their sheaves with them; “and the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads,” the kingdoms of this world having become the 
kingdoms of eur Lord and his Christ. 


Respectfully yours, J. Porrer. 

















Dariety. 











ANECDOTES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The very ingenious and amiable Bishop Berkley, of Cloyne, 
in Ireland, was so entirely contented with his income in that dio- 
cese, that when offered by the Earl of Chesterfield (then Lord 
Lieutenant) a bishoprick much more beneficia] than he possessed, 
he declined it with these words: “{ love my neighbors, and 
they love me; why then should I begin in my old days to form 
new connexions, and tear inyself from those friends whose kind- 
ness is to me the greatest happiness I enjoy?” He acted in this 
instance, like the celebrated Plutarch, who being asked why he 
resided in his native city, so obscure and so little, “I stay,” said 
he, “lest it should grow Jess.” 

Lord Stanhepe was at Eaton school with one of the Scots no- 
blemen who were condemned after the rebellion of 1715. While 
the privy council were deliberating upon the signing of the war- 
rant for the execution of this unfortunate nobleman, Lord Stan- 
hope requested the life of his old school-fellow (whom he had 
never geen since he was at school.) His request was refused, 
till he threatened to give up his place if the council did not com- 
ply with it. This menace procured him the life of his associate 
in early life, to whom he afterwards sent a handsome sum of 
money. Connexions and friendships are sometimes formed in 
schools, which are never forgotten through life. 

A lady of quality being on a visit to Dr. Watts, at Stoke New- 
ington, the docter \hus accosted her: “ Madam, your ladyship is 
come to see me ona very remarkable day!” Why is this day 
so remarkable ?” replied the countess. ‘This very day thirty 
years,” replied the doctor, “I came hither to the hous¢ of my 
good friend, Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend but one sin- 
gle week under this friendly roof, and I have extended muy visit 
to the length of exactly thirty years.” Lady Abney, who was 
present, immediately said to the doctor, “Sir, what you term a 
long thirty ‘years’ visit, | consider as the shortest visit my family 
ever received.” 

————__ 


THE AFRICAN AND HIS DOG. 


When the devoted missionary, Robert Moffat, was in England, 
he told an amusing anecdote of a poor African who Jived near 
one of the missionary settlements, and whose dog by some acci- 
dent had got possession of a ‘Testament in the native language, 
and torn it to pieces, devouring some of the leaves. This man 
came to the missionarjes in great dismay, and laid his case be- 
fore them. He said that the dog had been a very useful animal, 
and had helped him to protect his prgperty, by guarding it from 
wild beasts, and also in hunting and destroying them; but that 
he feared he wou!d be useless for the time to come. The mis- 
sionaries asked him how was this—and why should not his dog 
be useful as formerly. As for the injury done, that was but an 
accident, and the Testament could be replaced by another copy. 

“ That is true,” said the poor man, “but still [ am afraid that 
the dog will be of no further use to me. The words of the New 
‘Testament are full of love and gentleness, and after the dog has 
eaten them, it is not likely that he will hunt or fight for me any 
more.” 

a 


TALKING AFTER CHURCH. 


“ Well Laura, give me a short sketch of the sermon. Where 
was the text?” 

“Oh. I don’t know—I have forgotten it. But would you be- 
lieve it? Mrs. A. wore that horrid bonnet of her’s. I could’nt 
keep my eyes off it, all meeting time. Miss P. had on a lovely 
little pink one; Miss T. wore a new shawl that must have cost 
fifty dollars. J wonder her folks don’t see the folly of extrava- 
gance. And there was Mrs. H., with her pelise. It’s astonish- 
ing what a want of taste some folks exhibit.” 

“Well, if you have forgotten the sermon, you have not the 
audience. But which preacher do you prefer, this one or Mr. A.?” 

“Oh, Mr. A. He’s so handsome and so graceful! What an 
eye, and what a set of teeth he has !” 

—=— 


CHILDREN, BE PROMPT. 


Never say, when told to do any thing, “In @ miuute,” or “By- 
and-by.” This leads to a bad habit, which, if not overcome, will 
prevent all confidence in you es you grow up. You will then 
put off duties you owe your neighbor in the same way, and lose 
his confidence. Many men lose the respect of their neighbors 
not so much because they mean to do wrong, as through mere 
carelessness, 
thousands, robbed them of their character, and made them any 
thing but blessings in a neighborhood. Little confidence can be 
placed in their word, not because they mean to tell falsehoods, 
but because of their carelessness, No obligation is fulfilled 
when it should be. And it is something so in their own affairs. 
They lose days and weeks because business is not attended to 
when it ought to be. A tool is lost, because not promptly put 
away when done with, Fulfil every promise promptly. Put it 
not off an hour, 


pas ag 
BLIND THOMAS JONES. 





One of the missionaries of the American Sunday School 
Union, who is trying to open new Sunday Schools in a destitute 
part of Ohio, gives us the following account :— ' é 

“T find a good schoo! is already established at this-place, and 
I speak of it, merely to introduce to you one of the scholars, viz., 
Thomas Jones, born August 29, 1827.. HE was RoRN BLIND, 
and is also crippled in his ankles, but he attends the Sunday 
School every Sunday, his sisters leading him along a rough road 
more than one mile, And when he returns home, he will report 
to his mother all, or nearly all, of the exercises of the school, 
hymns, scriptures, &c. I vish some of the boys and girls who 
have good eyesight and sound limbs could see poor Thomas 
Jones, and then think how much better off they are than him, 
and also who it is that makes them to differ.” 

a 


DEFINITION OF REPENTANCE. 


A hoy of seven often talked about repentance, and frequently 
would ask his mother to tell him certainly, if he had repented, 
and if God had forgiven him. He wanted to know certainly— 


any more.” 


*.By-and-by,” and “To-morrow,” have ruined 4 


say certainly whether he had or not, and decide, that he might 
now. 

One day, after he had been thinking a great deal, and been 
very much distressed abuut his sins, he told his mother, that he 
knew what repentance was; “It is,” said he, “to be sorry for 
sin, and not to do so to-morrow. I have ofien been very sorry 
for sin, and then done just so to-morrow.” 

Yes, children, that is the very meaning of true repentance, 
“To be sorry for sin, and not do so to-morrow—that is, not sin 


——— 
A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


A deaf and dumb boy, thirteen years of age, after an absence 
of four years, in the school at Edinburgh, went home to see his 
mother. On entering the house in company with his benefac- 
tor, he found her in a state of intoxication. This so painfully 
affected him that he took up his pencil, and atteinpted to show 
her the evil and danger of such conduct. After retiring with 
his friend, at whose house he went to lodge, his countenance 
became very sorrowful, and the tears trickled down his cheeks. 
His friend asked him the occasion of his grief. In reply, he 
wrote that he was thinking, if he got to heaven, how sorry he 
should be, not to find his mother there. 

—_—@—— 

Ruuine Passton.—We scarcely know ofa more touching in- 
stance of * the ruling passion strong in death,” than is efforded in 
the last words of a schoolmaster who had gone in and out before 
successive little flocks in the same place for upwards of thirty 
years. When the film of death was gathering over his eyes, 
which were soon to open in the presence of Him who took little 
children in his arms and blessed them, he said: “It is getting 
dark the boys may go out school’s dismissed !” 








Tue two Hears.—*I see in this world,” said Rev. John 
Newton, ‘two heaps—one of human happiness and one of mis- 
ery; now, if [can take but the smallest bit from the second 
heap, and add to the first, I carry a point. If, asI go home, a 
child has dropped a half-penny, and if by giving it another, I can 
wipe away its tears, I feel that I have done something. I should 
be glad, indeed, to do great things, but I will not neglect such 
little ones as these.” 














. Poetry. 


Brownsville, Indiana, March 27th, 1848. 


Mr. Epiror:—For the last ten years, your valuable little 
Youth’s Companion has paid its regular weekly visits |to my 
family, and I could not be persuaded for many times the suin it 
costs, to destrdy the companionship, that has sprung up between 
it and my children. Waldo F, Brown, my second child, has con- 
trived by his own economy, and industry, to save one dollar eve- 
ry year, thathe might enjoy the privilege of calling it his own 
paper; though I believe it is sent in his father’s name. The 
enclosed piece of poetry, was written by a friend, at his request, 
and he is anxious you should give it a place, if you think proper. 

Respectfully your friend and well wisher, 


Mary E. Brown. 
MY PAPER. 


I love it, I love it, its name bringeth cheer, 

It has been my companion for many a year, 

From my baby-hood hours, [ hailed it with joy, 

As a treasure far better, than my bright painted toy. 


Ere its name I could speak, or read its fair page, 

My kind mother or brother would suit to my age 

Sweet stories they’d culled with affectionate care, 

From its columns well filled, with the good and the rare. 


Now years have rolled by, many changes I’ve seen, 
New objects I love, other treasures I glean; 

My New England home, like the dream-land appears, 
Forgotten are names, once sacred, once dear. 


Though all is so changed, my paper’s the same, 
And | ne’er take it up, but I think with its name 
Past hours of delight, that spread over my life, 
Like a net-work of pleasure, untainted with strife, 


It calls to my mindsthe, hour of strong trial, 

When tempted to stray in the path of denial, 

Some truth ffom its pages, kind mem’ry would bring, 
As a check-string to guide me, and point out the sin. 


And how oft when my task for the day is completed, 
And with parents, and sisters, and brothers, I’1a seated, 
My friend the Companion, would kindly drop in, 

To dispel every shadow, and cheer all within. 


*Tis a most welcome friend whenever it comes, 

And methinks to what parts my teet e’er may roam, 

So long as survives the Companion for youths, 

I shall claim it as mine, and value its truths, E. 
a 


THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 
BY J, E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


“They tell me, dear father, each gem in the sky 

That sparkles at night is a star; 
» But why do they dwell in those regions sq@high, 

And shed their cold lustre so far? 

I know that the sun makes the blossom to spring, 
That it gives to the flow’rets their birth; 

But what are the stars? do they nothing but fling * 
Their cold rays of light upon earth 7” 


“ My child, it is said that yon stars in the 
Are worlds that are fughioned hike this, 

Where the souls of the good and the gentle who die, 
Assemble together’in bliss; 

And the rays that are shed o’er the earth is the light, 
Of His glory whose throne is above, 

That tell us who dwell in these regions of night, 
How great is His goodness and love!” 


“Then, father, why still press your hand to your brow ? 
Why stilt are your cheeks pale with care ? 

If all that was gentle be dwelling there now, 
Dear mother I know must be there.” 

“ Thou chidest me well,” said the father with pain, 
“Thy wisdom is greater by far; 

We tnay mourn for the lost, but we should not complain, 








he did’nt want her to guess, or hope, or to think, God had; but 


While we gaze on each beautiful star.” 
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